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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 287 

Colonel House's reputation among all fair-minded men for modesty 
and reticence is so well established that it will take a heavier gun than the 
writer of this diatribe on The Real Colonel House to harm or hurt or 
even arouse any other interest than disgust, and I refer all guilty persons 
to the lines of Byron: 

Believe a woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that's false, before 

You trust in critics, who themselves are sore. 

The attachment between President Wilson and Colonel House and 
the use of the services of the latter in some of the stupendous problems 
of American life and politics make an epoch in American history. A great 
mind once said that there is nothing which life has to offer so satisfying as 
the profound good understanding which can subsist, after much exchange 
of good offices, between two virtuous men, each of whom is sure of himself 
and sure of his friend. 

I have noticed only Judge Henshaw's opening shot at his victim. The 
balance of the screed is little more than vaporings, balderdash, and twad- 
dle, and I dare say, even in the honest opinion of the author, reflect only 
on himself. 

Henry Herbert Childers. 
Washington, D. C. 

SUFFRAGE QUALIFICATIONS 

Sir, — In a recent number of the Review, Arthur T. Gait, of Chicago, 
in a letter to the editor, expresses what is a frequent criticism of " the 
present propaganda for woman suffrage," namely, " that it should be uni- 
versal without qualification of any kind." He asks the Review to " bring 
the point favorably and forcefully to public notice before it is too late." 

It is already too late, as the proposed Federal Suffrage Amendment 
has passed the House of Representatives and is very close to adoption by 
the Senate, and if the slighest change were made it would have to go 
through the Lower House again and to be presented to the Senate with 
entirely new arguments. This amendment reads simply: " The right of 
suffrage shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex." It leaves every State with liberty to impose any 
qualifications for voting that it chooses except the unsurmountable one of 
sex. Mr. Gait argues that " there should be some mental and a slight 
property qualification." Nothing in the proposed amendment would pre- 
vent any State from making these requirements, but the fact that most 
of those States where they once existed have removed them, and the others 
never have had them, shows that they are not considered desirable. A few 
of the Northern States have a very slight educational test, and the South- 
ern States have both educational and property requirements, chiefly to 
keep out the negro vote. This is shown by the fact that they are worded 
in such a way as not to disfranchise white men. Most of those States and 
a few in the North have a poll tax. 

A Federal Amendment imposing even slight educational and property 
qualifications would have great difficulty in getting through Congress, as 
most of the members have in their districts and States a considerable con- 
stituency of illiterate and non-taxpaying men, who would bitterly resent 
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requirements which would bar out the women of their family. This rea- 
son would also make it impossible to carry a State Amendment, which 
would have to be acted upon by the individual voters. Since we have uni- 
versal suffrage for men, nothing less is possible for women. No educa- 
tional test could be imposed more severe than the ability to read a few 
sentences from the Constitution, and a taxpaying requirement would have 
to be very slight indeed. 

Would a man or a woman necessarily be a more intelligent and 
responsible voter if able to meet these tests? There are people in the 
professions who do not pay taxes, and there are others without any educa- 
tion who know under what kind of conditions they wish to work and to rear 
their families. " The crimes against the ballot box " are not committed 
by the ignorant and the poor, but very often they are instigated by the 
rich and carried out by shrewd, intelligent political " bosses," nor is it 
by any means only the poor and the ignorant whose votes are for sale. 
What we need to secure a more desirable electorate than we have at pres- 
ent is a higher standard of civic virtue and a better appreciation of the 
value of a vote, and this is needed quite as much by the rich and the edu- 
cated as by the poor and illiterate. 

Ida Husted Harper, 
Editorial Chairman National Leslie Suffrage Bureau. 

New York City. 

WE AEE INDICTED 

Sir, — A copy of the December number of The North American 
Review and one of the War Weekly came to hand according to your en- 
closed letter, and I write of my unwillingness to add these journals to my 
reading list and venture to offer one or two reasons. 

I do not share in the Review's evident bitterness toward President 
Wilson and Colonel House, though I am willing to accept all it says in 
criticism of Secretary Baker. 

In particular, I am opposed to its advocacy of militarism, its endorse- 
ment of Secretary Daniel's plan for a great navy, when we ought to be 
planning for a lesser force than we have. It seems to favor universal 
military service and general preparation for war. 

I have a son, a university man and a minister, who resigned his con- 
gregation to enter the ranks as a private in the infantry. He was killed 
in battle and we shall never see him in this world. I am sure he did not 
leave all and give up all that we should adopt the system against which 
he fought. If we should adopt the ideas of the Review, Germany would 
win in principle, even though she lost in the actual conflict. . . . Our 
son thought that he was giving his life for humanity, for the rights of 
the common man and the freedom of all men. What a tragedy it would 
be if our victory should result in a triumph of the Tories of the Allied 
nations, the exploiting of the common people by Big Business, and the 
Prussianizing of America! 

W. J. Coleman. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



